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‘ All really beautiful phrasing depends, of course, in the last 
analysis, on technical perfection. For no matter how fine the 
student’s musical instinct and his sense of proportion may be, 
faulty bowing—and faulty fingering as well—will inevitably 
destroy the continuity which is the very essence of smooth and 
convincing phrasing, and result in misrepresentation of the 
composer’s ideas and intentions. 

‘Without technical competence even the most gifted interpre- 
tative instinct must fail of practical application.’ 
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PREFACE 


Tuts book is really a sequel to the volume on Voice Training 
in the same series, but at the expense of a very small amount of 
repetition it has been made into something which can be read 
-independently. It is addressed to any one who is interested in 
singing as an art, quite apart from any question whether that 
art 1s practised for recreation or for profit. But it is intended 
especially for learners, so that those readers who already know 
something of the subject may often find here things with which 
they are already well acquainted. These may solace themselves 
with Stello’s remark: ‘C’est assez ma coutume de me laisser 
instruire avec résignation sur les choses que je sais le mieux, afin 
de voir si on les sait de la méme maniére que moi; car il y a 
diverses manieéres de savoir les choses.’ 1 

Some explanation of the title may perhaps be needed, It is 
plain that all technique is eventually used for interpretation, 
musical or verbal, so that it may seem unnecessary to talk of the 
technique of interpretation. A good song, however, has three 
parts to which a singer’s technical skill may be directed. The 
words should be interesting as words and the singer should be 
able to say them well without any help from the music; the music 
should be interesting on its own account, and the singer should be 
able to show this by using his voice as an instrument without any 


1 Alfred de Vigny, Stello. 
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change of articulate sounds; and finally, the two must blend in 
such a way that each enhances the value of the other. This 
blending may be regarded as the especial art of the singer ; it is 
with this that these essays are chiefly concerned. The rambling 
nature of the first is due to the fact that it is in some sense an 
apologia for the rest. 

I have been guilty elsewhere of making the obvious remark that 
singing cannot be learnt by reading books, and I now add the 
slightly less obvious one that it cannot be learnt by taking lessons. 
The objects of the book and the lesson are the same. Both should 
be sufficiently stimulating to make the learner wish, and suffi- 
ciently instructive to make him able, to do intelligent work on his 
own account. Without this necessary addition the pupil may 
learn how to sing, but he does not learn to sing. ‘The viva voce 
lesson differs from the printed one in that it gets into touch more 
directly and practically with necessary details. Books therefore 
cannot take the place of lessons. ‘There is truth also in the con- 
verse, for some things are learnt more comfortably, and for that 
matter more quickly also, by reading: a conversation cannot be 
held up while some point which arises is thought out. The pupil 
who goes to his lesson with a thorough knowledge of principles 
will get much more from it; a hint will do for him what a long 
explanation sometimes fails to do for another. 

While criticizing books addressed to singers, musicians some- 
times forget that many singers, both professional and amateur, 
lack a sound training in some form of instrumental music. This 
deficiency is unfortunate but by no means always avoidable. 
Musical abilities usually show themselves early, but vocal powers 
asarule donot. It is obvious that any one may arrive at maturity 
before he realizes that he has a voice worth training, and then, 
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especially if he is an amateur, he seldom has time for more musical 
training than he can get during his singing lessons and practice. 

The technical means by which a singer produces the effects 
known as ‘interpretation’ are partly musical and partly vocal, 
in the sense of having reference to the peculiarities of that series 
of sounds known as speech. Melody, rhythm, and quality of sound 
belong perhaps more to the musical side of technique, and vowel 
production, diction, and emphasis to the vocal side. But it is 
plain that emphasis has a vital importance in music, and that its 
technique there is closely allied to that in speech ; and it is true 
also that vowel-sounds often have a musical as well as a verbal 
significance. It will be part of the object of the following chapters 
to show the relations and interdependence of these two sides. 
The section on the theory of vowel-sounds has been separated 
from the rest of the chapter upon vowels and qualities so that it 
may be skipped by any one who is not interested in scientific 
analysis of this kind. But any singer who will take the trouble in 
some of his spare moments to follow through the argument care- 
fully will, I think, find it interesting, and my own experience has 
been that useful hints in the management of the voice often come 
from the most unexpected sources. 

Ae 
Lonpon, January 1926. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


THE various forms of technical skill which are used in the singing 
of a song are directed towards bringing out the meaning of the 
words, including their dramatic and emotional suggestions, and 
the beauty of the music. In this connexion one of the singer’s 
chief needs is not to be told what he is to express, but to be 
given definite instruction about the means whereby he can pro- 
duce the effects which represent his own ideas. It is true that 
the beginner sometimes has to be shown beauties of words or 
music which he has not noticed, or to be told of effects which he 
is losing by faulty technique. But the singer with some experience 
and originality does not always have the same ideas about a song 
as his master. When this happens, unless there is some obvious 
misunderstanding about the words or music, it is better for the 
singer to be helped to tell his own version of the story: a second- 
hand version is liable to lack conviction and listeners are quick to 
notice it. 

Much of the criticism which a singer gets from his master or 
his candid friends consists of the very rawest material, which 
requires a great deal of working up before it is of any use to him. 
The criticism varies from mere abuse to the patient and subtle 
analysis of the relation between technical cause and artistic effect. 
Abuse is obviously a form of criticism, and sometimes a very 
stimulating form, but it leaves all the constructive part to be done 
by the abused. A singer wishes to know exactly why his singing 
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produces a certain effect or does not produce another. It is not 
very helpful to tell him that his singing is dull, meaningless, or 
lacking in vitality, unless he is told at the same time what technical 
shortcomings bring about those effects. ‘The beginner is apt to 
judge his singing by the physical and mental effort that it costs 
him. He finds it difficult to realize that the listeners care for none 
of these things, or that the pleasure he feels in his own mind when 
singing a song for which he has a great admiration is not neces- 
sarily conveyed to the audience. Unless adverse criticism passes 
on from what the audience receives to what the singer transmits 
and the relation between the two, it frequently does no more 
than to leave him unhappily puzzled, or if he is an amateur with 
a good voice, angrily incredulous. 

I have lately heard it argued that when the piano is being 
taught a pupil can be told that he is not lifting his fingers enough 
—a clearly expressed, definite criticism—but that when it comes 
to singing, owing to the fact that there is no direct control over 
the position of many of the organs used, it is necessary to use 
phrases such as ‘ singing on the front teeth’, ‘ directing currents 
of tone into the nasal cavities’, ‘ equilibrium between the dia- 
phragm and the soft palate’, and so on. Now in the words of 
a famous tariff reformer of the last century, I like humour, I some- 
times indulge in it myself. If some one asks the question, ‘ What 
is it that stands on one leg and barks like a dog,’ and then to the 
complaint that his answer, ‘A stork,’ does not fulfil the second 
requirement, replies that he knows that, but he put it in to make 
it more difficult, most of us have enough surplus energy to be 
amused. But we are not amused when the joke becomes a practical 
one by the invention of new hindrances to the understanding of 
a subject which already bristles with difficulties. 

Instructions need not be vague because they have to be indirect. 
Every one will admit that it is of little use to tell a beginner to 
make more room in his pharynx, but the matter is not mended 
by giving him some incomprehensible instruction about his 
diaphragm. Moreover, it does not seem to occur tosome people who 
talk glibly about the diaphragm that the control of this muscle is 
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also ‘indirect’; an advantage, or disadvantage, which it shares with 
other muscles where the motions which are the result of their 
nervous stimulation are not usually associated with the sense of 
sight or that of touch. In other words, a beginner can only be 
made to contract his diaphragm by being spoken to about some- 
thing else, namely, the sensations associated with the act of 
breathing. 

It is apt to be forgotten that an art is an art while it is being 
done, but that, as soon as its methods are reasoned about and 
its instruments discussed, the domain of art is left and that of 
science is entered. Students have as much right to expect pre- 
cision and accuracy from those who talk to them about singing and 
painting as they have to expect it from those who teach them 
botany or physiology. ‘That they often do not get it may be 
due to the fact that those who have subjected themselves to the 
discipline necessary for the performance of any art are unwilling 
to subject themselves to the further discipline which is necessary 
before they begin to talk about it. 

Vagueness of expression in art is sometimes a virtue in that it 
gives a freer play to the imagination of those to whom it is 
addressed ; vagueness of expression in teaching can seldom be 
anything but a vice. 


e e e e e e e e e 


The mention of the blessed word ‘ diaphragm’ leads on to the 
consideration of a question that is often asked, Why should the 
singer be bothered with instructions about the diaphragm, larynx, 
resonators, harmonics, and so on? It is best to begin the answer 
with a paradox. He must think about these things so that he may 
not have to think about them; that is to say in order that his 
attention may not be distracted by them at inconvenient moments. 
It is plain that any one can do a great many different things at the 
same time, but it is not possible to attend to more than one thing 
at a given moment, although the rapid shifting of the attention 
from one thing to another sometimes gives the impression that 
it is possible. The singer cannot give an adequate amount of 
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attention to his singing unless he has done much thinking about 
other things beforehand. ‘Then of course comes the further 
question, ‘ How did the great singers of the past doit? They did 
not bother about diaphragm and harmonics.’ ‘The answer is that 
their ignorance was their bliss. The modern singer cannot 
recapture this age of innocence. It is almost, if not quite, for- 
bidden by law. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that no singer 
can start his training to-day without having already learnt some- 
thing about the mechanism of the voice in the course of his 
ordinary education. Unfortunately that something is enough to 
make him think about his throat, but not enough to prevent him 
from being at the mercy of teachers who know a few more technical 
terms in anatomy and acoustics than he does. The only thing 
for him to do is to learn more about the voice. When he realizes 
what a complicated mechanism it is, he will feel a need for guid- 
ance, but he will not go for it to those who boast that they have 
found a definite method which is a cure for all vocal ills. Large 
fortunes have been made occasionally by manufacturers of cure-all 
remedies, pills and salts and the like, but only a very small propor- 
tion of such fortunes has been supplied by that part of the general 
public which has some definite knowledge of elementary physio- 
logy. As far as the voice is concerned there is no method which 
will cure all ills; the treatment must vary with the malady. Some 
young untrained singers use their voices beautifully. ‘They need 
no more than reasonable exercises to help them in developing their 
powers and in acquiring a mastery over the various parts of their 
technique—and careful warnings against those things which are 
liable to damage the voice.! If they go to a teacher who has an 
unreasoning faith in some stereotyped method, which was very 
likely invented by some good teacher in the past for the specific 
purpose of curing some particular fault, the only result will 
be the exaggerated development of some characteristic which 
was previously present in their voice in a properly balanced 
proportion. 


1 Especially necessary for the young professional anxious to start work as soon 
as possible. 
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In any case it is true in general that the increase and gradual 
spreading of accurate knowledge in any subject makes it more 
and more difficult for the charlatan to carry on his work. 


Those to whom these remarks are addressed, namely the large 
number of people who are interested in singing in one way or 
another, will naturally be on the look-out for some definite prac- 
tical suggestions. In choosing a teacher the guiding principle is 
simple enough ; it is, as in so many other things, the application 
of it which is difficult. A prospective teacher cannot be subjected 
to an examination in the elementary principles of anatomy and 
acoustics. Nor is it sufficient that he should convince one that 
he is a first-class singer himself, because autobiographies of famous 
singers sometimes show that they have the most peculiar ideas 
about themselves and their singing, and also because great power 
of expression in this art is often associated in the same person 
with a lamentable lack of it in other fields. 

One sometimes sees the statement that great singers usually 
write bad books on singing put in such a way as to imply that 
the two things are connected as cause and effect. But the gifts 
of artistic expression and that of clear literary exposition are 
separate, and may or may not exist in the same person. If only 
one person in a hundred is a good singer, and only one in a hundred 
a clear logical writer, the chances that the same person will be 
both a good singer and a good writer works out at one in ten 
thousand. The same thing applies to football and mathematics, 
but it is not logical to argue that good footballers are necessarily 
bad mathematicians, although, in accordance with the above 
principle of probability, a good many of them are. 

A teacher should be a good singer because certain details of all 
arts are learnt much quicker by example than by precept, and 
because experience of difficulties in his own training gives a sym- 
pathy with those of a beginner which the best will and intelligence 
can never quite replace. 
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The practical conclusion of the whole matter is that the only 
completely satisfactory way to judge of any teaching is to hear 
pupils before and after treatment. An examination of the finished 
product is not enough in itself. It is no good choosing a doctor 
because a very healthy man you know was once a patient of his ; 
nor is it reasonable to assume that a doctor does not know his job 
because you see one of his patients in a bath-chair; for all you 
know he might have been completely bed-ridden before. 

At the present time there is a very satisfactory revival of interest 
in our national music, both ancient and modern, and there is 
a growing number of teachers who are inconsiderate enough to go 
contrary to all popular tradition by being very well qualified to 
deal with the voices of their fellow countrymen and with the 
singing of their own language. When that part of the general 
public which is interested in music becomes a little cleverer at 
finding such teachers, there may be expected a very marked 
improvement in the standard of singing of our own music. 

It is a common form of ingratitude to pretend that one has 
found out for oneself what has really been learnt from others. 
Besides the dishonesty and ungratefulness of this (two very un- 
pleasant vices) there is also the foolishness of not acknowledging 
the debt which we owe to the Italian school of singing, because 
a pretence which has no chance of succeeding has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it! English has, however, several pecu- 
liarities which make it more difficult to sing than Italian. Among 
these is one which is discussed more fully later, the constant 
recurrence of two consonants together. In the last sentence, 
for instance, there are six occasions where one word ending in 
a consonant is followed immediately by another which begins 
with a consonant.! Several of these are awkward combinations 
which occur very rarely or not at all in Italian. These special 
difficulties require teachers thoroughly conversant with, and 
interested in, the English language. Foreign teachers, even with 
the best intentions in the world, are usually neither the one nor 


1 A final r cannot be counted as a consonant in modern English speech. 
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the other. The varieties of pronunciation which come from 
Scotland and Ireland are for the most part pleasing to the English 
ear, but I have heard an Irishman sing English with a marked 
Italian accent, and a Scotchman sing it with an unmistakable 
German one. I do not think that in either case it was an affecta- 
tion, as the word is usually understood ; it was the natural outcome 
of their training. The effect is particularly irritating because 
there is no means of distinguishing it from a foolish affectation, 
which has not even the excuse of making English easier to sing. 
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Tue phrase ‘ singing out of tune’ is usually understood to mean 
singing more or less consistently sharp or flat in comparison with 
accompanying instruments, or the singing of certain intervals 
incorrectly. But there is a subtle form of this fault which is often 
mistaken for something quite different. ‘The fault in question is 
really a want of accuracy in attack. It is seldom recognized as, 
and called, singing out of tune, because it requires rather more 
attention and analysis than the average listener or critic is accus- 
tomed to give. ‘This is quite natural, for the listener is usually 
more concerned with the effect that the singer produces than 
with the means by which he does it. 

When the sound slides comparatively slowly between the notes 
instead of passing rapidly and accurately from one pitch to 
another, any one can understand what is happening and can see 
how the effect, usually unpleasant, but not necessarily so, is 
produced. But when the inaccuracy in attacking the note only 
lasts for a small fraction of a second, it is usually very difficult to 
discover that this is the cause of a peculiar sadness or plaintiveness 
in the singing. ‘This effect is often attributed, quite wrongly, 
to the quality of the voice. 

In order to see the effect of this kind of singing it is necessary 
to eliminate other factors which may cause the impression of 
sadness. So a song should be chosen in which neither the words 
nor the music can be held responsible for the effect : a song such 
as Schubert’s ‘ Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings’ or 
‘Who is Sylvia?’ Ifa really good fiddler can be got to play the 
melody through and then it is sung with that want of precision 
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of which we are speaking, it will be seen quite plainly how easily 
a song may be given a character not properly its own by careless 
treatment. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the prevalence of this fault is that 
the complexity of the sound emitted by the voice, with its rapidly 
changing consonants and vowels, tends to mask inaccuracies of 
intervals in singing—inaccuracies which would be quite obvious 
in any instrumental music. Although the duration of the incor- 
rectness on each occasion may be very short, its cumulative effect 
on the character of the melody is quite distinct enough for any 
one to notice; and it is the smallness of the mistake, physically 
speaking, that makes it so difficult for the offender to realize what 
is wrong. It is a good plan to attack the difficulty, therefore, by 
playing the intervals or melody on a keyed instrument until there 
is formed a clear idea of the passage as it sounds with the intervals 
cleanly produced. Keyed instruments! have no constitutional 
tendency towards the vice of interval slurring, so that a singer can 
learn a great deal from the example of good clarinet and flute 
playing; and from fiddle playing too, so long as this is really 
first-class. He cannot of course keep a pet clarinet player on the 
premises, but he can keep a gramophone and so get much excellent 
instruction by listening to records of the clarinet quintets of 
Mozart and Brahms and other works of a similar kind. And he 
should not listen to them once but listen to them often, till the 
virtues of their technique become part of his musical being. 
Transcriptions of well-known songs such as Mendelssohn’s ‘ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges’ or Schubert’s ‘ Serenade’ when played 
by a first-class violinist are also most instructive for the singer, 
whatever may be said against them on other grounds. 

The experienced singer or musician is apt to scout the notion 
that he has not an absolutely clear-cut idea of ordinary intervals, 
but the truth is that the ear becomes vitiated by constantly 
hearing them badly sung, and is satisfied if the voice sings the 
right note after a little preliminary trial of something near it. 


1 The organ and piano are quite incapable of this vice, but the piano lacks 
a true legato and the organ a certain form of note emphasis. 
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If it is suggested to a singer that before singing some of the 
phrases of a song such as ‘ Where’er you walk’ he should play 
the melody on the piano, or should ask a good fiddler to play it 
as a solo, he is usually surprised and perhaps a little hurt at being 
asked to do such an apparently childish thing. It will be worth 
while, therefore, to examine the words of one of the phrases and 
some other examples besides, to see what special difficulties are 
likely to occur. 

To begin with let us take the phrase 


# ———— 
= SSS 


Cool gales shall fan the glade 


The vocal cords are, or should be, vibrating throughout the 
duration of the phrase except while the sounds c, sh, and f are 
being made. ‘The phrase itself looks simple enough ; a descending 
scale passage with one word to each note. The difficulty really 
consists in making the changes in the larynx note absolutely 
simultaneous with certain changes in position of the diction 
muscles.t ‘The tendency is to forget that the vocal cords are still 
vibrating while the /, s, , and th are being articulated. ‘This 
vibration also continues during the formation of the two g’s and 
the d, the characteristic small explosion with which they end 
being due to the sudden release, from a closed chamber,? of the 
air which has been setting the cords in motion. Now unless 
the voice is slurring from one note to another for the purpose of 
making a particular effect, which in my opinion should only be 
done on rare occasions, these sounds must be sung on a definite 
note just as much as the vowels. If this is agreed to as a general 
principle it might be supposed that the matter is settled and 
that each complete syllable is sung on the note to which it is 
apparently written. That this is by no means always the case 
can best be shown by taking another simple example. Suppose 








1 The muscles of the lips, tongue, and soft palate. 
* The pharynx closed by the back of the tongue for g, and the mouth closed 
by the tongue for d. 
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that the words ‘ How lovely’ have to be sung to notes such as 
these : 


How love - ly 


and that it is intended that the word lovely should be emphasized, 
as it naturally would be in an exclamation. It looks quite simple: 
three syllables and three notes. But on analysis we find an un- 
expected result. Every one who has attended to the matter knows 
that the chief necessities for a telling emphasis, either in speech 
or music, are a slight pause before the emphatic sound and a slight 
lengthening of it. An emphasis which consists only of a sudden 
increase of loudness gives an impression of hurry or irritation. 
In other words the sound must come a little late and it must 
have a little more than its fair share of duration. But whether 
the accented note when it does come is loud or comparatively 
soft, it must be clean and sudden, and it is this that brings about 
a curious fact in the division of the above syllables, namely that 
the initial / of ‘lovely’ has to be taken from its own syllable and 
sung with the ‘ how’, thus: 


BONED 
Howl ove - ly 


This looks absurd enough when written, but (and it is curious 
how often the fact is forgotten when discussing musical matters) 
we are not concerned with the appearance of the visual signs, but 
with the sounds which they represent. Here, as in most phrases, 
although the visual signs are discontinuous, they represent a con- 
tinuous sound both in words and music.1 The point at issue is 


1 It is a pity that in song-writing the sign — is reserved almost entirely for 
occasions when two or more notes are sung to one syllable: phrasing signs 
would be much more useful and suggestive than the commas which are some- 
times put above the music to remind the singer to take a breath. 
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not where the break in sound occurs, because there is none, but 
how the change in pitch is associated with the change in the 
articulate sound. 

It is useless to contend with a post-office official when sending 
a telegram that ‘ how lovely’ is really one word. In conversation 
and singing, however, there is no more break in continuity of sound 
between the ‘how’ and the ‘love’ than there is between the 
‘love’ and the ‘ly’. Any one may satisfy himself of the truth 
of this by making up a sentence containing these words and 
saying it at an ordinary conversational rate. Spoken phrases as 
a rule coalesce into one polysyllabic word, where the syllables are 
sorted in the mind of the hearer and not by the mouth of the 
speaker. Since this is so, it does not matter, as far as intelligi- 
bility is concerned, how the syllables and sounds are divided up 
among the notes. Musically and artistically speaking, however, 
it matters a great deal, and these are the reasons. ‘The / sound 
can be sung, and for clean interval purposes it must be sung, 
definitely upon the A or the D. Now although a singer with 
a good technique in this respect can put a considerable amount of 
fullness and strength into the sound of an J or into other con- 
sonants of this class,1 he cannot sing it as loud as the immediately 
following vowel-sound. Therefore if he tries conscientiously to 
sing the syllables as they are printed, there results a kind of double 
beat on the D, thus: 


Ct = 


How love =- ly 


If the / is anticipated and sung on the A, the sudden upward 
movement in pitch corresponds with the sudden loudness of the 
vowel and the result is a clean and effective sforzando. It is only 
necessary to try the various ways of singing the phrase to convince 


1 i.e. the class known as ‘ continuants’. 
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oneself of this. In order to bring out the supposed absurdity of 
the recommended division, sceptical people sometimes make 
a pause between the ‘ howl’ and the ‘ ovely’. The effect of this 
however is not, as they intend, to make the words sound absurd, 
but to bring out the emphasis so strongly that it sounds 
affected. 

When the emphatic note comes on a syllable preceded by a 
consonant of the 4, #, sb, f kind, the danger of slurring the interval 
is not so great, because the pause is made by drawling the consonant 
while the vocal cords are not in use. It is easy enough to prolong 
the sound of an sh or f, but to drawl sounds such as ¢ and p, whose 
essential characteristic is suddenness, seems impossible. ‘This 
difficulty is dealt with in practice by the method used for the 
pronunciation of double letters of the same class in Italian. Let 
us take two words from Caldara’s ‘ Come raggio di sol’; ‘ mite’ 
and ‘ fluzti’, for instance. To articulate the single ¢ in the first 
word the tip of the tongue touches the front part of the hard 
palate and is withdrawn quickly ; for the double #t in the second 
word the tip of the tongue after touching the hard palate remains 
there for a perceptible time during which no sound is going on at 
all, it is then withdrawn quickly as before. ‘This gives the impres- 
sion of one ¢ at the end of the first syllable and another at the 
beginning of the next. Now let any one say ‘the result was 
absolutely terrible ’ as emphatically as he can, and it will be found 
that the diction of the initial ¢ of ‘terrible’ is managed in 
exactly the same way as the double ¢t of the Italian word. In 
ordinary conversation, or for speaking in general, this technique 
neatly done is all that is required for effecting a vital emphasis. 
When one wishes to be extraordinarily emphatic the first syllable 
of ‘ terrible’ is strongly stressed by being made decidedly louder 
than the others. Some people, too, seem to find it necessary to 
make the voice scoop up at the same time. This kind of highly 
seasoned speech becomes very tiresome when constantly reiterated. 
It is reasonable when reserved for moments of real enthusiasm, but 
when repeated it becomes the technique of the insincerities of 
mere gush. We have all heard the singer who makes a tragic fuss 
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of the description of some simple pastoral scene: it is called, 
I believe, ‘ singing with expression’. 

It is the restrained use of emphasis, conveyed in this way, that 
makes the speech of some people so interesting and vivid. For this 
reason it forms a most important part of a singer’s technique ; 
without it no singing carries the impression of conviction and 
interest to the listener’s ear, and on the musical side, as will be 
presently discussed, it is bound up essentially with rhythm and 
phrasing. 

In the original example chosen,! where the intervals are those of 
a descending scale passage, the most satisfactory result is produced, 
I think, by singing each syllable completely on the note to which 
it is written : that is to say the J of ‘cool’ is sung on D, the short 
vocalization at the beginning of the g of ‘gale’ on C, the I of 
‘shall’ on B, andsoon. It will be noticed here that at the words 
‘fan the’, if the suggested division is followed, the pitch changes 
not while the vowels are being sung, but while the vocal sound 
changes from to zh. It requires special practice to sing these 
changes cleanly, without any slurring, so that exercises should 
be devised where various intervals have to be sung on changing 
sounds of this kind without any intervening vowels, e. g. 





5 AAR OED: Reid RENE ON Noli Hat 2) th z (eth z the? z 2 


and so on with other intervals and other pairs of sounds. 

‘These exercises are very much neglected, if indeed they are done 
at all, Personally I consider them of great value to any English 
singer who wishes to emulate in his own language the bel canto of 
the best Italian singers. 

As another example of an ascending passage with an emphatic 


1 
p. 16. 
* Both these successions of sounds occur in the last phrase of Rossetti’s 
‘Silent Noon’—‘ was the song of~ love’. As pointed out in the introductory 


essay, the Italian singer very seldom has to contend with difficulties of this kind. 
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note at the top we can take a phrase from the old melody ‘ Over 
the mountains’: 


$ e cog — 





SSS 
But you’ll ne’er stop a lov - er 


Both the // and the x must be sung on the D to get the required 
emphasis on the word ‘ ne’er ’. 
In a descending passage where no emphasis is wanted, such as 


ASS SS 


Your true love’s com - ing 


from Quilter’s ‘O mistress mine’, it is possible to sing the m of 
‘coming’ on the A or the D, and it is a matter of opinion which 
should be done. To my mind, if the m is sung on the upper note 
in this passage, it sounds rather obvious and affected. It sounds 
more natural here to divide the word into co-ming, with the m on 
the lower note. Curiously enough, if the word in the above phrase 
were ‘ singing ’ instead of ‘ coming’, I should divide it into ‘ sing- 
ing’, with the first mg on the upper note. Any one who tries both 
ways will see that ‘ nging’? makes an uncomfortable syllable to sing 
on one note. | 

Thus it is almost impossible to lay down any general rule beyond 
the one already stated, namely that sounds of this kind must, 
except for the purpose of a special effect on rare occasions, be sung 
on one or other of the notes of an interval, without a trace of inter- 
mediate notes. The main object of the discussion is to call the 
attention of the singer to details of this kind and not necessarily to 
find reasons for the variations which his artistic instinct will 
prompt him to make. Enough has perhaps been said to show that 
reasons can usually be given why it is better to sing a passage in one 
way rather than in another. It is plain, however, that the reasons 
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are ultimately based upon opinion, because, if any one should say 
that he does not find slurred intervals unpleasant, and does not 
agree that notes consistently attacked from a point slightly below 
the correct pitch tend to give a moaning character to the singing, 
the argument naturally falls to the ground. Most musicians will 
agree, I think, that it is a fault very prevalent among singers, who 
would do well in this connexion to read Leopold Auer’s remarks on 
the similar malady to which violin-players are subject. 

It is worth while to discuss certain other points in connexion 
with the singing of the words ‘ Cool gales shall fan the glade’. 
The & sound of ‘ cool’ is produced by the small explosion which 
occurs when the air is released between the soft palate and the back 
of the tongue. This explosion will occur only when the pressure 
of air in the lungs is greater than the atmospheric pressure, 
and its loudness will depend chiefly upon the difference between 
the two. Immediately this sound has occurred the larynx sound 
begins, and at its beginning it is clearly due to the same difference 
of pressure. Part of the skill of very smooth singing consists in 
using for these consonants the same or nearly the same pressure 
that is being used for the larynx sound. If, during a soft passage, 
an attempt is made to sound such explosive consonants very 
distinctly, the larynx sound is apt to come in bursts. 

The objection may be made that if a slight extra pressure is not 
put on these sounds of short duration while soft passages are being 
sung, the diction will lose its distinctness and the words will not be 
heard. ‘This is true to some extent, and it is another example of the 
compromises that have to be made in singing where the claims of 
the two sides of the art are sometimes antagonistic. ‘The singer 
has to solve the problem in his own way. He is helped by the fact 
that it is only necessary for him to give the impression of evenness 
of tone. There is a natural tendency for the ear to expect certain 
variations in loudness in words. ‘This enables him to sing verbal 
phrases with slight variations in loudness which pass unnoticed, 
whereas the same variations would be quite obvious if the phrase 


1 Violin-playing as I teach it, Leopold Auer. 
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were sung without words or played on an instrument in the same 
kind of way. 

The f and the sh have not the suddenness of the k, z, and p; they 
are hisses of a particular kind which need not be described, for 
any one can examine their characteristics by articulating them 
slowly. It will be seen that the f requires a partial, and the sh 
a complete, or nearly complete, closure of the jaws. ‘This opening 
and closing of the jaws between the singing of two vowel-sounds 
takes a definite time, and a want of quickness in doing it forms 
another very common ‘technical defect, which, although not 
directly connected with the faulty singing of intervals, i is often 
associated with it. 

Thus, to sum up: the importance of exact interval singing is 
twofold, In the first place, any reasons which can be given for its 
value i in instrumental playing apply with equal force to singing, for 

‘a song Is a piece of music, therefore it must have musical form’! ; 
and although the word ‘ form’ was used in a larger sense in the 
paragraph from which it is quoted, phrases in which many intervals 
are slurred tend to leave the domain of music altogether, as we at 
present understand the term in Western countries. 

In the second place, certain effects in the interpretation of words 
are impossible to obtain without a considerable amount of exacti- 
tude in this respect ; or, to put the matter in another way, the 
singer who does not take trouble with this part of his technique will 
constantly find himself producing effects which he does not intend. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the ‘ porta- 
mento’ is ruled out altogether. But, to use a now familiar 
metaphor based on the assumption that alcohol is the only liquid 
worthy of serious consideration, I do not suggest that the vocal 
world should go completely dry in this matter. It is an ornament 
which can be used with marked artistic effect, though its use 
requires the utmost restraint and no small amount of artistic skill. 
Personally I think that much of the portamento one hears is 
beastly, using the term with its literal implications, in that one 1s 


1 p. 228, Music and Letters, July 1925, E. J. Dent, ‘On the composition of 
English Songs ’. 
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reminded of the vocal technique of various domestic animals. In 
the upward manifestations of this embellishment there is usually 
to be found a little extra note which often does no more in the way 
of interpretation than to indicate that the singer is tired of the old 
note and wants to get on with the new. 


Gila Sa 


Should auld ac-quain - tance 


Composers sometimes tell one to do this, and, although I by no 
means lay it down as a law that it cannot be made artistic and 
effective, I almost always disobey the instruction. It is foolish 
however to be dogmatic on a subject which is a matter of taste, 
and if any one thinks that this is an ornament to the end of a 
melody, or that he can point a dramatic situation or colour a senti- 
ment by its means, he is obviously at liberty todoso. In its down- 
ward form it can be used occasionally with great effect to give the 
impression of enthusiasm, but only when the voice slides the first 
part of the interval and jumps the rest, so that there is finally 
a clean attack on the lower note. In this case written descriptions 
and musical notation are alike inadequate to show exactly what is 
meant: vocal illustration is necessary. The singer should make 
experiments for himself on the various ways in which it can be 
done and try to decide, without any reference to Italian or other 
tradition, which is best. The beginner will do well to let porta- 
mento severely alone, except perhaps as a definite technical exercise 
for smoothing down uneven places in his compass. 


At the risk of being tiresomely reminiscent, I should like to tell 
of the pleasure it used to give me when a child to hear the 
melody of any well-known song played as a cornet solo. ‘This often 
happened in the programme of the brass band that ministered to 


1 See p. 34, My Long Life in Music, Leopold Auer (Duckworth), for an 
account of the incident in his early life which cured the author of sentimental 
slidings. 
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the musical needs of the summer visitors at the seaside place where 
I lived. It matters not at all whether the song was ‘’The Lost 
Chord ’ (as indeed it often was) or ‘ Annie Laurie’, or Schubert’s 
‘Serenade’. It gave me a new and definite idea of what may be 
called the shape of the tune. It was a pleasure akin to that which 
a short-sighted person must feel when he first puts on suitable 
spectacles and looks at a tree which, up to that moment, must have 
appeared as a blurred green object, but now shows up as a miracle 
of delicate outline in addition to its shades of colour. 
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- (@) QUALITY OF VOCAL TONE 
AND CHARACTERISTICS OF VOWELS 


‘THOosE whose musical taste is sufficiently catholic to enable them 
to take pleasure sometimes in a music-hall programme and some- 
times in a serious vocal recital must have noticed that the music- — 
hall singer is, as a rule, much more successful at making his words 
intelligible than the recital giver. When due allowance has been 
made for all the details in the two classes of singing which tend to 
make the comparison unfair, the fact still remains that, in the 
matter of diction—taking this to mean the rendering of the words 
in an audible and intelligible way—the music-hall singer is better 
than the other. This is due in the main to the fact that the former 
is concentrating his attention chiefly on making his words audible 
as words, whereas the latter is preoccupied with making them 
sound beautiful musically, or with giving the sounds that quality 
which is suitable to the sentiment of the song. 

It seems at first sight, therefore,that the two objects are in some 
way incompatible, for at the music-hall where the words are clear, 
the musical quality is often harsh and disagreeable, and at concerts 
where the quality of tone is good, the words are often blurred and 
difficult to recognize, or even purposely mis- or under-pronounced. 

Now it is obvious that in ordinary conversation a word is 
recognized by things in addition to what may be called vowel- 
quality. ‘Those who talk with a cockney or with a north-country 
‘accent’ are readily understood so long as they speak clearly in 
other respects; and ‘accent’ used in this way means mispro- 
nunciation of vowels, or, to speak more politely and humbly, 
pronunciation other than that to which we are accustomed. The 
distribution of consonants and emphases in the words of the more 
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common sentences with which we express our thoughts in every- 
day life, form a kind of shape or skeleton whereby we can recognize 
these words or groups of them, even when the mispronunciation 
or under-pronunciation of the vowels is very marked. In recita- 
tive, too, a great deal of word recognition may be done in this 
way. 

When, however, the words and sentences have their usual 
‘shapes’ altered by the requirements of an independent musical 
rhythm, while, in addition, the vowels are given a much longer 
comparative duration, recognition becomes much more dependent 
on the vowels. ‘These are the conditions under which singing usually 
has to be done, and they show quite plainly why vowel technique, 
apart from its other virtues, is of prime importance to the singer 
who wishes his words to be heard. 

The determination of the exact nature of vowel-sounds has 
occupied the attention of several generations of investigators, and 
even now it cannot be said that the question is definitely settled, 
although the recent researches of Professor D. C. Miller in 
America and Sir Richard Paget in this country have solved some 
of the main difficulties. But certain facts with regard to vowels 
are matters of common knowledge. These facts provide the singer 
with an interesting problem. 

A vowel can be recognized as a particular vowel whether tt 1s spoken 
by a man, woman, or child, or by any number of people whose voices 
have definitely distinguishable qualtttes. 

Thus, while the quality of the voice changes, the vowel seems to 
preserve its identity ; so that it appears as if vowel-sounds were 
something independent of quality. 

But then there is this other well-known fact: when the same 
voice sings different vowels on the same note with the same loudness, 
the different vowels appear to have different qualities. In fact, if 
‘ quality ’ is defined as something by which we distinguish different 
sounds of the same pitch and loudness, there seems to be no escape 
from the admission that vowels must be qualities of sound. 

Passing on to some definite examples, we find that when such 
words as lone or gloom are pronounced the sound seems to be 
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‘mellow’ or flute-like, whereas the sounds of Jate or leaf are more 
‘ bright ’ or reedy. 

The question therefore arises whether the singer is restricted to 
what may be called the ‘natural’ quality of the vowel. Any one 
who has attended to the matter knows that he is not ; knows that 
he can make a considerable variation in the quality of his voice and 
yet be recognized as singing the same vowel.t Vowels which are 
naturally ‘ bright? can be darkened, and vice versa, without losing 
their identity as vowels. It is also a well-known fact that singers or 
actors whose technique in this respect is not up to the mark change 
or mask their vowels when making this alteration in quality; 
so that ‘ dead’ may be changed to ‘ dud’ in the attempt to make 
the audience realize that life is really extinct, or ‘love’ into 
‘lawve’ in order to warm up an otherwise cool and unconvincing 
affection. 

We are therefore led on to consider whether it really is possible 
to make all the varieties of quality which are apparently required 
for suggesting the large number of different sentiments and 
emotions dealt with by the words of songs, without interfering with 
the characteristic sound of any vowel. Speaking generally, it is 
possible, but to this answer there are qualifications of various kinds 
to be made later. 

There are still lacking direct experiments which show the extent 
to which isolated vowels can be recognized in the higher regions 
of the soprano compass, but from what we do now know about 
vowels in general it seems improbable that certain vowels can be 
recognized readily, if at all, on these high notes. ‘Those who have 
heard a soprano sing a song with a flute obbligato must have noticed 
the extraordinary similarity in the quality of the two instruments 
in that part of the scale corresponding to the upper part of the 
soprano compass. It is also true that in these high regions it is 
extremely difficult to alter the quality of the voice for the purpose 
of suggesting different emotions. A loud high note may be used 
with dramatic effect simply because it is a loud high note without 


1 Part of the skill of the successful mimic consists in this. 
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any suggestion of a specific emotion in the quality. The effective- 
ness of the florid passages of the old composers for the coloratura 
soprano is very largely independent both of vowel-sound and of 
emotional quality, and depends upon what may be termed musical 
quality and instrumental skill. ‘Thus, as it is true that word 
recognition in singing depends largely upon clear vowel pronuncia- 
tion, composers would be well advised, when writing for sopranos, 
not to set on high notes words that are especially important for the 
sense of a sentence or for the sentiment of a passage. 

The further question now arises: how many different qualities 
can be given to the same vowel-sound? According to the theory 
of vowels outlined in the next section there seems to be no 
limit to the number of variations, because those partials which are 
not essential for the recognition of the vowel can be altered in 
relative strength in an immense number of ways. Practically, 
however, it is a different aspect of the matter which is of interest 
to the singer, because, as far as interpretation is concerned, the 
important thing is recognition on the part of the listener. So 
that the point really to be settled is the number of different 
qualities that can be said to make a suggestion of different senti- 
ments or emotions. ‘The number of these is very much smaller 
than is commonly supposed. 

In order to discover how much specific suggestion comes from 
quality alone the singer must restrict himself to the singing of one 
vowel on one note at a steady loudness,! and then see how many 
different emotionshecansuggest tothelistener. It will be found that 
only afew broad classes can be suggested in this way, and that for the 
most part the specific suggestion is done by other things, especially 
by what may be termed the intellectual content of the words. 
The singer who, whatever vowel he is singing, can make a very 
definite suggestion of sentiments grave or gay by the quality of 
his voice only, and can make his words clearly audible, already 
has a powerful technique at his command. Much of the specific 


1 He must be careful also that suggestions are not made by his attack of the 
note. See p. 14. 
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suggestion comes also from emphasis and tricks of diction on the 
verbal side and from tempo and phrasing on the musical. 

A singer may read in a book that when he is singing ‘ Feldeinsam- 
keit’, ‘ dissolution of the soul in the universe should sound forth’ 
in his tone. But it is useless for him to go off to his morning 
practice with the intention of singing all his vowels with such 
a quality that they suggest this dissolving process. Such things 
cannot be done. They are definitely and demonstrably impossible. 
The very able and experienced singer who gave that advice was 
attributing to ‘tone quality’ the virtues and powers of a great 
many other things. 

In this song the feelings of peace and well-being and the pleasures 
brought by the sights and sounds of a calm summer day, which 
culminate finally in a kind of quiet ecstasy, are suggested to the 
listener by a number of small things all working for the same end ; 
steadiness of tone, long smooth phrasing (requiring rather excep- 
tional breathing powers), simple and accurate interval singing, and 
nice adjustment of emphasis on the words which form the keys 
to each verbal phrase: all these things in addition to any quality 
which may ‘sound forth’ in the singer’s tone. A young singer 
might waste much valuable time in looking for a ‘ tone’ to do the 
work of this formidable array of technical powers. 

It is the imagination and balanced conception which is necessary 
to bind all these into an orderly whole that distinguishes the artist 
from the mere technician. And that is, of course, why interpreta- 
tion, which certainly cannot be done without technique, some- 
times fails to be done with it. In an artistic performance technique 
is not noticed, in an inartistic one there is nothing else to claim one’s 
attention: hence arises the entirely foolish idea that technique is 
of secondary importance. 

A singer may take much trouble to alter his voice to suit the 
sentiment of a phrase and yet fail to convey his meaning ; whereas 
another with a less flexible and less beautiful voice may succeed 
much better by singing his vowels clearly and making his words 
understood. ‘The complaints which are so often heard of the 
English singer’s lack of clearness of diction are usually justifiable 
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and always quite reasonable, for the listener is concerned not with 
the difficulties, presently to be mentioned, of making words heard, 
but with the pleasure of hearing them. ‘There are two things, 
however, which must be said in defence of the singer. One is 
that the English language has many complex vowel-sounds, such 
as ‘night’, ‘day’, ‘now’, ‘boy’, ‘tune’, where recognition 
depends largely upon the rapid following of the second sound on 
the first. In singing, except in the case of u, the note is sustained 
on the first of the sounds, and the inevitable delay of the second 
makes recognition difficult, however clear the enunciation may be. 

The other point in the defence depends upon the fact that word- 
recognition in song depends more upon the vowels than it does in 
speech. It follows that those whose ears are not very clever at 
recognizing vowels and at distinguishing slight differences of vowel 
quality will not find it very easy to follow the words, especially 
those of songs in slow time. Delicacy of the ear in this respect 
is shown by ability to speak foreign vowels with a correct ‘ accent’.t 
In a normally constituted audience there are not often a great 
many who have this power, either cultivated or latent, so that it is 
not always the singer’s fault when his words are not understood. 
That there is a misunderstanding in this matter is shown by the 
surprise which is sometimes expressed by people at the ease with 
which they have heard ‘ every word ’ of arapid patter song. This 
implies that it is harder to hear the words of a fast song than those 
of aslowone. In practice, however, the singer’s task of making his 
words intelligible is considerably lightened as soon as the syllables 
in a song follow one another at a rate similar to that in ordinary 
conversation. This is one of the things which has to be taken into 
consideration in making the comparison between music-hall and 
concert. 


To sum up: the nature of vowels is such that it is possible to 
recognize them in spite of very definite changes in the general 
quality of a voice. If they are not recognized, the changes of 


1 Voice Training, p. 39. 
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quality lose a great deal of their significance, for in singing, word- 
recognition is largely dependent upon vowel-recognition, and 
when words are not recognized, quality-changes lose almost all 
their specific suggestion. 

Thus it is of the utmost importance to be able to sing all the 
vowels of a language in such a way that, while the voice changes 
its quality for purposes of interpretation, sufficient of the charac- 
teristic sound of each vowel remains for recognition. 

One other important fact should be stated here, namely that 
clear vowel enunciation in itself tends to save a voice from sounding 
monotonous. . 

It is not necessary to stress the need for beauty and power in 
a voice, because these things, in one way or another, have always 
been worked for, but the singer may look through book after book 
on the art of singing and find that from the practical point of view 
it seems to be implied that the vowel ‘ah’, or some other pet 
vowel, is ‘ the key which shall unlock the door he howls without ’. 

Whatever may be the value of any special vowel in exercises for 
encouraging certain methods of using the voice, it is absolutely 
necessary that many exercises should be done on all the vowels of 
any language. If the theory of vowels presently to be discussed is 
correct there are occasions when certain vowels must be ‘ faked ’ to 
some extent, but this must only be done as a last resort and not as_ 
a first principle. In any case basses are in the happy position of 
being entirely relieved from the necessity of this, and baritones 
also, except for a note or two at the very top of their range. 


(ii) THEORY OF VOWEL-SOUNDS 


The theory of vowel-sounds now to be discussed is based almost 
entirely on the work of two modern investigators. Many of 
the experiments which I have done on my own voice have 


1 Those interested in the theory of vowel-sounds which is here discussed 
should read The Science of Musical Sounds, by Prof. D. C. Miller (The Macmillan 
Co., New York), and Ihe Production of Arttficial V owel-sounds, by Sir R. A. S. 
Paget, Bart. (Proceedings of The Royal Society, Series A, vol. 102, No. A. 719). 
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been suggested by their work, but they must not be held responsible 
for my version of their theories (which correspond closely), and my 
application of them to matters which are of especial interest to 
singers. It is assumed that the reader is acquainted with as much 
of the elementary principles of vocal and vowel production, i.e. 
with the action of a vibrating body associated with resonators, as is 
given in the chapters on quality of sound and vowels in the book on 
Voice Training in this series. However, a certain amount of what 
was said there will have to be repeated for the sake of clearness. 

The recognition of any particular vowel-sound depends appar- 
ently on the presence of two predominant partials in two different 
parts of the scale. The pitches of these notes are not definitely 
fixed, but there are limits beyond which they may not pass without 
giving the impression that a different vowel is being pronounced. 
Further, in some cases at least, the recognition seems to depend 
much more upon the upper of these predominant partials than 
upon the lower.1 

This theory explains the apparently contradictory properties of 
vowels mentioned in the last chapter, because a considerable 
variation can be made in the relative strengths of the other 
partials of the very complex vocal sound without interfering with 
the predominance of those which are essential for the recognition 
of the vowel. ‘This happens automatically when the same vowel is 
sounded by different voices. It also happens when people whose 
voices are flexible in this respect speak under the influence of 
different emotions. 

It is not easy to follow the meaning of general statements such 
as the foregoing without the aid of some particular example. Let 
us take the vowel-sound ‘ah’. ‘The ear recognizes this when 
a partial in the neighbourhood of the pitch of the soprano top C 
(1035) is predominant.? 


1In The Voice, by Dr. W. A. Aikin (Longmans), it will be found that the upper 
notes given in his resonator scale differ by an octave from those given in the other 
two books, but he anticipated that this might be the case and it does not affect 
the general trend of his argument. 

2 The upper resonance region given for this vowel by Sir Richard Paget does 
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It is bynomeansnecessary that thenote should bethis one exactly, 
its pitch may vary over a certain restricted region. Certain facts 
may be tested by the following experiment. A tuning-fork giving 
Bb (461) as its fundamental note is set in vibration and then placed 
in front of the lips. If the mouth and lips are now arranged as they 
would be for whispering a very decided ‘oh’ it requires only 
a little further trial to bring out the sound of the fork strongly. If 
the position of the mouth is now altered to that necessary for 
whispering ‘ah’, a little trial again will enable the octave Bb (922) 
to be brought out quite clearly. ‘This experiment should now be 
repeated to a listener who has no knowledge of the method whereby 
you are getting the effects, i.e. he must not see what you are doing 
but must judge entirely by the ear. Care must also be taken that 
no actual whispering is done; the idea of whispering is merely to 
help the experimenter to find the positions quickly when he first 
tries. It will be found that listeners get the impression of a change 
of vowel-sound ; that of ‘oh’ or ‘oo’ (they are sometimes not 
certain which) to ‘ah’. The same results can be obtained with 
a B (488) anda C (517) fork, 

Now it is a well-known fact that a tuning-fork in conjunction 
with a suitable resonator gives out a note of great simplicity, i. e. 
one which has practically only one rate of vibration. Thus it is 
plain that the ear recognizes these two vowels, ‘oh’ and ‘ah’, 
chiefly by the presence of a single note, so long as this note is in 
a certain part of the scale. Returning now to our original example, 
supposing that such a word as ‘ large’ were being sung ; so long as 
the partial in the neighbourhood of C (1035) reaches the ear with 
sufficient intensity, the vowel sounds natural and unaffected, 
although other harmonics may be sounding strongly and altering 


not include this note, but I can hear it very strongly in my own voice when 
singing ‘ah’ on F (173) or Ab (205), or on any note in fact which contains 
that note in its harmonic series. It must be remembered that whether a 
certain vocal sound represents ‘ah’ or not is entirely a matter of personal — 
judgement at present, and it will remain so until some method of classifying 
vowels by their physical characteristics is devised. Hence it is quite natural 
that there should be slight discrepancies in the results obtained by different 
observers. 
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the general character of the sound. But it must not be forgotten 
that the partial which is characteristic of the vowel is only one of 
the many partials sounding, so that any change in the intensity of 
that will also alter the general quality of the sound. This explains 
how it comes about that each vowel has a quality of its own, 
especially when it is very distinctly sung, because very distinct 
vowel singing means very decided prominence of definite partials 
in certain parts of the scale. If these regions happen to be high up 
in the scale the sound tends to be reedy or ‘ bright ’, and if com- 
paratively low, flute-like or ‘mellow’. It is these changing 
qualities that I have termed the ‘ natural’ quality of the vowel, 
and it is this which gives some words a very distinct onomatopoeic 
character, for there is a distinct tendency to associate high notes 
with bright colours and low notes ! with dull or darker colours, and, 
further, to associate bright colours with gaiety. For the moment 
it does not matter whether this association is natural and universal 
or acquired, 

But the singer cannot choose the vowel-sounds with which he 
has to convey a gloomy or a happy sentiment. ‘That has been 
done for him by the poet, who has himself by no means a free hand 
in the matter. When a sad sentiment is expressed in words whose 
vowel-sounds are naturally ‘ bright ’, the singer has to tone down 
this brightness. ‘This can be done by bringing into greater 
prominence the lower partials of the complex sound. ‘This inevi- 
tably causes a muffling of the vowel characteristic, but this is 
allowable so long as the ‘ darkening’ effect is not carried so far that 
the high partial, characteristic of the vowel in question, loses its 
prominence and the vowel changes to something else. 

Sir Richard Paget’s experiments on the artificial production of 
vowel-sounds, however, go far towards proving that the character- 
istic sound of every vowel depends upon the presence of two 
partials in different parts of the scale. It will be seen, however, 
that even if this be so the above explanation holds good with very 
little modification, because, as before, the relative strength of 


1 It must be remembered that a so-called low note on any instrument may 
have very prominent high partials. 
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these two harmonics can be varied ; if the lower one is given more 
prominence, the sound becomes more mellow, whereas if the upper 
one is brought out the sound becomes more bright. 

In connexion with these matters there is an interesting experi- 
ment which can be made with a gramophone.! A record of a song 
is taken and retarded so that the melody is given about a minor 
third or more below the correct pitch. Under these circumstances 
it might be supposed that the song would sound as if it were being 
sung very much slower by a deeper voice, but that otherwise there 
would be no change. ‘There is, however, an entirely unexpected 
result. ‘The vowel ‘ ah’ changes to ‘ aw’,? ‘oh’ changes to ‘oo’, and 
other vowels tend to lose their recognizable characteristics alto- 
gether. One must be very careful in trying this not to be misled 
by the imaginative construction that one so often has to employ 
in listening to the conversation of one’s friends. ‘The explanation 
is this. Suppose that the vowel ‘ ah’ is being recorded by a male 
voice singing the note G (194), then the predominant partial that 
gives the characteristic ‘ah’ sound is the fifth one, B (977).° 
When the record is played slower, the whole complex note is 
transposed exactly as it stands, and the fifth partial is still the 
predominant one. Ifthe transposition is a minor third, the funda- 
mental goes down to E (163) and the predominant partial becomes 
G# (821): this is below the ‘ah’ region, and hence the vowel 
appears to change. As the series ‘ hat ’,* ‘ then’, ‘ zf’, is sung the 
two predominant partials which give the characteristic sound in 
each case move in contrary directions. If the vowels e and a of 
the first two words are whispered in that order the top note of the 
whisper can be heard to go down about a minor third, and at the 
same time the lower note of the whisper will be heard to come up 
in pitch. Thus the vowel ‘ then’ cannot be changed into ‘ hat’ 


1 Suggested by D.C. Miller, Science of Musical Sounds, p. 232: ‘ Translation 
of Yowels with the phonograph.’ 
2 Or to long, according to the extent of the slowing down. 
3 Such experiments are best done with a record giving vowels alone, so that 
there is no confusion owing to association with words (H. M. V., B. 804). 
4 The vowel hat means the vowel a as pronounced in the word ‘hat’. 
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on the slowed-down record, because the two partials on it must 
necessarily move down together. Slowed-down records are 
instructive in other ways, but they are as a rule anything but 
flattering to the singer. Ifa singer does not believe when he is told 
that his attack is inaccurate or his note unsteady, he should be 
presented with a slow-motion picture of his own singing and he 
will disbelieve no more. 

It may now be asked what is the connexion between a knowledge 
of the physical characteristics of the vowels and the practice of 
such things as vocal technique and interpretation. Some of the 
answers to this have already been indicated. The general answer, 
however, is that knowledge of this kind defines more accurately 
the powers and limitations of the voice, prevents one from working 
in fields that are likely to be unfruitful, and enables one to work 
with more confidence at the overcoming of difficulties which seem 
insuperable. The reasons why on rare occasions in certain parts 
of the scale it is necessary to depart from absolute accuracy of 
vowel enunciation has already been indicated in Voice Training, 
but the most important point in this connexion is that for men it is 
hardly necessary at all. This should encourage those who find 
difficulties here to go on perfecting their technique in this respect, 
for unless there is some flaw in the arguments of the last section, 
diction in general is one of the chief instruments of interpretation, 
and to it belong a good many of the virtues that are commonly 
attributed to ‘ tone colour ’. 

Another point of importance is that the theory of vowels when 
followed out in full supplies another reason for teaching the 
advantage of keeping the tip of the tongue forward when singing 
any vowel. This is particularly fortunate since all the consonants 
that require the use of the tongue are formed with the tip of the 
tongue forward, against the upper teeth (th), against the ridge of 
the hard palate (J, d, #), and alittle bit farther back for the rolled r. 
Now it is plain that the less movement the tongue has to make the 
better, and it is very satisfactory to find that the position which 
the tongue must take up for the enunciation of the consonants, of 
which there are such a large proportion in English words, is so 
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nearly related to the position best suited for the clearest and most 
musical way of singing the vowels. 


(iii) USE OF VOWEL-SOUNDS IN VOCAL EXERCISES 


The singing of a note of definite pitch is dependent upon 
the contraction of certain muscles of the larynx which are 
under the control of the auditory centres in the brain. The 
adjustments of the muscles concerned in altering the size of the 
various parts of the main resonance chamber and, in general, of 
all the muscles concerned in articulation during speech and song, 
are also largely under the control of the same centres. ‘These 
facts, though obvious and of primary importance, are often for- 
gotten or not clearly understood. When they are realized properly, 
certain suggestions about methods of practising immediately 
present themselves. : 

It is plain that all normal children possess the power of imitating 
vowel-sounds. ‘This imitation is effected almost entirely through 
the sense of hearing. Now what is true about the copying of 
vowel-sounds is also true about the copying of qualities of sound 
in general; that is to say, any one with a good voice and a good 
‘ear’ can, within certain limits, copy the quality of another voice. 
These limits are determined by the fact that each individual 
voice has certain peculiarities—due to the character of the vocal 
cords and the shape of the unalterable parts of the resonators— 
which enable it to be distinguished from other voices. 

Thus it is possible, and for that matter comparatively easy, to 
model one’s ‘ production’ on that of some admired singer, but in 
order that this copying may take place it is necessary that the 
model should be frequently available, unless one has a very 
retentive memory for qualities of sound. Unfortunately it is even 
less possible to keep a pet Battistini than the pet clarinet-player 
suggested in Chapter II. So that it is necessary that there should 
be means by which each individual voice can make models for 
itself during times of practice. ‘This can be done to some extent by 
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making use of the natural characteristics of thevowels. Thus a very 
clearly defined ‘ oh’, sung with the jaw open and the lips protruded, 
tends to have a ‘mellow’ or flute-like quality, whereas a very 
decidedly enunciated ‘that’ tends to be ‘ bright’ and reedy. 
The ear can therefore be reminded of qualities of sound when 
exercises are sung on one or other of these vowels. The singing 
of one vowel does not help directly in the singing of another ; 
the action is an indirect one by the agency of the ear. If the 
vowel ‘oh’ is sung before the vowel ‘that’ it will be found 
possible to bring a certain amount of the musical quality of the 
‘oh’ into the ‘ that’ without destroying the characteristic vowel 
quality of the latter, and the same thing applies the other way 
round. ‘This may seem improbable, but the explanation is to be 
found in an application of the arguments of the preceding 
section, and any really good singer can easily demonstrate it 
practically. Putting aside for the moment any helps towards 
good ‘ production ’ by direct means,! singers will find it extremely 
useful to practise a good deal upon ‘oh’ and ‘law’ if they find 
their voices too brilliant and harsh, and upon ‘ that’ and ‘ then’ 
if they find them too mellow and dull. By this means they will 
be continually reminded of the quality which as a rule they find 
hard to produce. Whatever skill may be employed in this way 
‘oh’ will always remain easier to sing in a mellow and ‘serious’ 
way than ‘ that’, but the ear of the listener does not judge from 
some fixed standard and receives the right stimulus from vowels 
sung with rather more of some characteristic than they usually 
have. If this were not so the dramatic quality of the voice in some 
particular song would appear to change with the change of the 
vowel. It has to be remembered in discussions on the application 
of technique in any art that the final ‘ interpretation’ is done by 
the listener or beholder, and, as has already been pointed out, 
he is very little concerned with the means by which his imagination 
is stimulated, provided that the right stimulation takes place. 


1 Such as attention to the position of the jaw, tongue, lips, larynx, and soft 
palate. 
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IRREGULARLY occurring noises as a rule are irritating and 
regularly occurring ones pleasant or indifferent.1 Rhythm in 
music is the regular, or apparently regular, recurrence of a beat 
or a pattern of beats: at all events this is the basis upon which 
effects known as rhythmical are built. It is possible to talk about 
rhythm in much more grandiloquent and enthusiastic terms than 
these; but one may have an intense admiration for a painting 
without becoming sentimental over the paint-brushes with which 
it was done. As a pleasant regularity, when long continued, is 
liable to become tiresome, musicians have adopted the obvious 
expedient of making their patterns more and more complicated 
and the further device of suggesting instead of actually stating 
some of their repetitions. Since a succession of notes of equal 
duration and of the same pitch can only be divided into groups by 
suitable accentuation, the significance of everything concerned 
with rhythm is chiefly under the influence of emphasis or accent. 
The mind tends to divide regular beats into groups on its own 
account, the accent is to direct it towards a specific grouping. 
Music soon ceases to be interesting to most people unless, in one 
way or another, this succession of important and one or more less 
important beats is made obvious. Practically, as every one knows, 
grouping can also be done by melodic phrases. Putting aside for 
a moment this influence of position in a melodic phrase, we find 
that there are three ways in which a note can be emphasized: by 
playing it a little late ; by giving it a little more than its fair share 
of duration; and by making it louder. As a rule it is only by a 


1 The flapping of a rope against a mast (mentioned by Darwin) ; the irregular 
tolling of a bell, when it is not certain when the next clang is coming; the 
barking of a dog at night, are illustrations: regular noises, as a rule, do not 
keep one awake. 
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skilful combination of these three ways that really satisfactory 
effects are produced. 

It is a curious fact that the slight lengthening of a beat at 
regular intervals during a succession of notes does not give in the 
first place an impression of unevenness, but one of accent. Even 
more important in this connexion is the result of the following 
experiment. If a series of noises or taps are arranged by some 
mechanical means to occur at equal intervals of time, it is found 
that the unaided ear judges that they are regular when they are 
each of the same loudness. But if, while preserving the regularity 
of occurrence, one beat in every three (or other number chosen) 
is made louder, the regular effect is lost as far as the ear is con- 
cerned, and the loud beat appears hurried—as if it came before 
its time. This simple psychological fact has an extremely impor- 
tant bearing upon rhythm. It is the instinctive recognition of it 
by some artists that makes their playing or singing have such 
a compelling and fascinating swing. 

To keep time is preached as one of the cardinal virtues of 
musical performance, but the real virtue does not consist in play- 
ing in time, but in giving the impression that one is doing so. The 
amount of what may be called metronomic distortion varies con- 
siderably with the character of the music; in smooth flowing 
passages the variation from strict metronomic time is very slight, 
whereas in strongly accented music the variation is considerable. 
It is not a question of taking liberties with the time, because there 
is really no choice in the matter: in a great many cases the music 
cannot be made to sound in time unless it is played out of time. 
Certain effects, however, can be obtained by playing strictly in 
time and with strong accents. The effects are usually those of 
anger or irritation, usually a trivial kind of anger, irritation rather 
than indignation. Let any one play the interlude between the 
two verses of Schubert’s ‘An die Musik’, making the quavers 
absolutely regular and putting a strong accent where it is marked. 


1 It is interesting to compare records of Caruso’s singing of ‘ Ombra mai fu’ 
with Kreisler’s playing of the same melody. 
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The effect given is not that of Schubert’s attitude to music, but 
that of a petulant child towards an undesired piano lesson. In 
a passage such as this the required emphasis can be given with 
the very slightest increase in loudness, provided that this is accom- 
panied by a slight pause before the emphatic note and a slight 
lingering on it. Some preaching and lecturing is very trying to 
listen to because the speakers do not recognize this fact. ‘The 
emphatic words and syllables are barked at the listeners, while 
the less important ones tend to disappear altogether, so that the 
sentences and their meanings have to be constructed from an 
audible word here and there. This after a time is very wearying 
and gives the impression that the speaker is making an unnecessary 
fuss about something which is not very important. The extent 
to which this construction goes on in ordinary conversation is 
hardly realized by any one who has never had to write down 
a series of spoken words when there is no context to help: such 
things as a series of proper names and initials. 

Apart from mere matters of diction, i.e. the flexible use of the 
lips, tongue, and soft palate, the secret of clearly audible speech 
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consists in sustaining the sound of the voice upon the less impor- 
tant syllables and making the more important ones stand out by 
their longer duration and by pauses. 

Certain points in connexion with this will be illustrated best 
by reference to something which is intermediate between talking 
and singing, namely intoning. In good intoning the voice should 
remain uncompromisingly on the same note throughout, and 
except for gradual crescendos or decrescendos spread over a phrase, 
the variations in loudness should be very slight. In spite of this 
apparently rigid formality the words themselves should sound 
quite natural. ‘This naturalness has therefore to be produced by 
suggesting the emphasis of ordinary speech by the only means 
left, namely, variation in the duration of the syllables and what 
may be called ‘ suspenses’, in that they consist of a drawling of 
the consonant preceding the emphatic syllable.1 In an ordinary 
melody where the singer has to say his words at varying pitches 
he is by no means relieved of the responsibility of making his 
words sound ‘ natural’. The suggestion of naturalness is achieved 
by this device and it is a matter of such paramount importance 
in the technique of interpretation that every singer will be well 
advised to do a considerable amount of practice at intoning the 
sentences of his songs before he sings them to the notes which the 
composer has written. For reasons which have been given before, 
English is a particularly difficult language to follow in song. It 
would be easier if composers in the first place and singers in the 
second were to pay more attention to the natural balance of 
a word. It is often very hard to recognize a word, the individual 
syllables of which are irreproachably pronounced, when its 
characteristic ‘lilt’ is lost. ‘This does not involve either the 
composer or the singer in nearly as much extra trouble as might 
be supposed. ‘The exercise of a very small amount of ingenuity 
will set right many of these wrongs. 

Words and sentences sometimes lose their force or intelligibility 
Owing to a misguided conscientiousness towards the music on the 


1 See ‘ The Singing of Intervals’, p. 19. 
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part of the singer. A passage of recitative from Handel’s ‘ Semele’ 
may be taken to illustrate this : 





The notes are purposely printed without the words and without 
any tempo mark; and in that condition the last six notes, for 
instance, can easily be imagined to form the opening theme of 
the quick movement of a string quartet. Under these circum- 
stances a good deal of the character of the theme would depend 
upon a fairly rigid attention to the equality of the quavers. 
A slight suggestion of impatience, obtained by the same kind of ~ 
method that, as has already been pointed out, the child uses for 
expressing its feelings about an unwelcome piano lesson, gives 
just the right flavour of impetuosity to some themes. On this 
occasion, however, the words to which these notes are assigned 
happen to be 
S— oa re 
Ju - no as - sents but an- gry Jovede - nies 

If now an attempt is made to sing the notes with that same 
equality which gave character to the instrumental interpretation, 
taking the notes literally so to speak, the verbal phrase loses nearly 
all its force. Juno can be made to give a fairly convincing assent, 
but Jove’s denial, instead of being angry, is so feeble that it would 
inevitably lead to an argument. In order to see why this is so the 
words should be spoken with the emphasis necessary to bring out 
the sense and the sentiment. It will be found that the duration 
of the second syllable of ‘ denies’ is very markedly longer than 
that of the first, and also that the word ‘ Jove’ has at least as long 
a time devoted to it as the second syllable of ‘ denies’. ‘The poet 
in his antithesis has politely put the lady first, but the composer 
has gone one better and has given both her syllables twice the 
length of her monosyllabic husband, who, besides being reduced 
to a mere quaver in company with the first syllable of ‘ denies’, 
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is put on a weak beat of the bar. Juno herself would probably 
put in a complaint too that her English worshippers were accus- 
tomed to call her Juno and not Juno. In the whole of this passage 
very little help is given to the singer in his work of making the 
meaning clear, with the exception of the upward interval between 
‘but’ and ‘angry’ and the setting of ‘ assents’ and ‘ denies’, 
for these two words can be made to sound convincing with only 
a little editing. Handel is reported to have called some singer 
who disagreed with him a dog; but it is not merely for the 
purpose of exercising a live dog’s privilege of barking at a dead 
lion that I say that this passage is full of easily avoidable mistakes. 

It may be said in defence that the passage is recitative and that 
the traditional rallentando must be taken into account, but even 
then the passage cannot escape the accusation of being careless and 
misleading writing.t 

A skilful singer can make a success of the words of a passage 
such as this without doing any grave injury to the rhythm of the 
music as it is written, but a composer of the calibre of Handel 
should have given him much more help. It is instructive to note, 
in connexion with some remarks made in the preliminary chapter, 
that English was not Handel’s native tongue. One may search 
Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’ or Elgar’s ‘ Gerontius’ in vain for 
mistakes of this kind. 

There are several other things to which the singer’s attention 
may be called, although they are probably quite obvious to most 
trained musicians. 

A very ordinary rhythmic figure consists of alternating long 
and short notes. In Brahms’ ‘Erinnerung’, for instance, we have 





* I hope no one will think that I am so foolish as to imply that this great 
composer habitually wrote badly for the voice. 
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the same figure for ten bars, with a break of one where the 
notes are even. Now duration in itself gives a certain form of 
emphasis, as we have already seen, even when music is played - 
metronomically in time and with even loudness. In passages of 
this kind the longer note sounds more important and emphatic 
simply because it is longer. When this same figure occurs in 
quickly played melodies an unpleasant jerkiness is liable to be 
produced if the short note is not made as loud or nearly as loud 
as the long one. The common fault of singing the short note less 
loud, which for certain technical reasons there is a great tempta- 
tion to do, often has the effect of making it disappear almost 
entirely. It follows from this that when the shorter note in such 
passages is the important one its accent must be rather more 
obvious than usual, otherwise the difference between 


is not at all obvious to the listener. 

The singer who has not had a sound instrumental training of 
some kind apart from his singing is also liable to be led away by an 
attempt, mainly subconscious I suspect, to do justice to some- 
thing which is really nothing more than carelessness of notation 
on the part of the composer. It has been the practice for com- 
posers to write passages for the voice which they must know 
cannot be sung as they are written. Any one without much 
trouble may find examples in songs where the voice part goes on 
literally for pages without any rest being indicated. ‘Two examples 
come to my mind at once, but they are both in songs which I like 
very much, so I omit to put them down, because it is so easy to 
give the impression that one dislikes songs when one criticizes 
small points in their technique. Now I do not mean to imply that 
any singer, even the simplest of beginners, supposes that because 
there is no rest written during the whole course of two four-line 
verses he is expected to do all this in one breath and sing without 
a break through all the commas and full stops. But what does 
happen is that he sustains his note to the end of some bar (he has 
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probably already been taught, quite rightly, that this is a virtue), 
and then finds that he has to take a breath before he can begin 
the next. This is liable to have a disastrous effect upon the 
rhythm, because it is often an important beat which is seriously 
delayed. Very elementary and obvious, some one may say. Exactly, 
so let him be careful that he does not fall into the same error, 
especially when he is accompanying himself, when the voice waits 
obligingly for the fingers when they are in difficulties and the 
fingers repay the obligation when ‘the heart must pause to 
breathe ’.1 

It is plain that weakness of tone on certain vowels or in certain 
regions of the scale is very likely to upset the phrasing or accenting 
of a passage, but there is a danger in vocal work which appears 
much less in instrumental, namely to make high notes louder 
than low ones. This tendency often fits in quite well with the 
phrasing of a passage, and in what may be called sympathetic 
vocal writing it is, consciously or not, taken into account. In its 
worst form it finds expression in the final or penultimate high note 
of the cheap ballad. In many sincere and beautiful songs, how- 
ever, where the weakness of our vocal nature has not been the 
primary preoccupation of the composer, it is very necessary some- 
times to check this os iia NEE For instance, not 


die bei-den breiiio val schliessen die gan-ze Welt mir 
And these two words en-com - pass all my weal and woe 


No one who thought at all would accent the F¥ on purpose, but 
one has to be careful that the voice does not do it on its own 
account. 





2 


* I see that Byron’ s physiology is corrected in M. V. White's setting of ‘So we'll 
go no more a-roving ’ to ‘the heart itself must pause’. The reader must be left 
to choose whichever horn of this physiological dilemma he likes best. 

2 Schubert, ‘Der Neugierige.’ Translation from Schubert’s Songs Trans- 
lated, by A. H. F ox-Strangways and Steuart Wilson, Oxford University Press. 
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The singer who has had no instrumental training is liable to 
stay too long on one of his favourite notes, or to interfere for other 
reasons with the time or rhythm of a passage. On these occasions 
the criticism which he ought to get from a good accompanist is 
extremely useful, and it should be taken with at least as much 
grace as is employed by a really nice child when drinking a nasty 
medicine which it has been told is good for it. But there is 
another side to the question which must not be lost sight of. 
The listener hears the song as a whole, words and music together, 
and in emphatic passages is quite unconscious of certain liberties 
which are being taken with the time, because he is accustomed 
to hear words spoken with a very marked unevenness in the 
succession of syllables. ‘The singer has to give at the same time 
the impression of the smooth flowing of a musical phrase and the 
natural conversational flow of the syllables. What may be called 
this expectation of the listener prevents him noticing certain 
irregularities which, as has been pointed out before, would be 
quite obvious in purely instrumental work. ‘The accompanist 
therefore has to be careful that he is criticizing the song as a whole 
and not merely as a piece of music. 

Now this subtle interplay of musical rhythm and verbal lilt 
sounds very complicated when analysed; and so indeed it is. 
But its application in practice is not nearly so difficult as might be 
supposed. When the melody is well known as a melody with due 
regard to all its requirements as a piece of music, and when the 
words are also well known with due regard to their primary 
function of conveying thought, the difficulty of fitting the two 
together is not great. To put the matter in another way: those 
who understand the words and the music and can make the words 
sound intelligible and the music interesting when treated separately 
do not find that they have a large number of new technical tricks 
to learn when the verbal and musical suggestions have to be made 
at the same time. It is only necessary to call their attention to 
the important points of interval singing, emphasis, and rhythm 
that have been discussed in this book. 

The devices of vivid and graphic diction in ordinary speech 
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are the same as those in good interpretive singing. Any one who 
is an interesting speaker, or any one even who has the power of 
stating his thoughts in a way that carries a conviction of his own 
interest and enthusiasm, is already provided with half his technique; 
he has only to learn to combine this with his music. The trouble 
is that he often sets about it in a wrong way. ‘The same kind of 
mistakes are made here that are so often made in learning to 
breathe for singing purposes. The muscular actions of breathing 
are extraordinarily complicated. Some people therefore seem to 
think it necessary to devise a complicated series of exercises to 
deal with breathing difficulties. But the new-born babe already 
has this technique at its command, and it is sometimes brought 
into play by the simple process of slapping. In other words, 
nature has already taken a lot of trouble about the complications 
of the act of breathing. Knowledge and intelligence only serve 
to make sure that she does her work under the most favourable 
conditions. Simple exercises should therefore be devised to that 
end, and also to combat any unnatural tendencies of modern 
civilized life. The same attitude must be taken up towards any 
other technique ; it is useless to confuse oneself in practice with 
the amazing complexities of the co-ordination of breathing, 
phonation, and diction which are involved in the simplest act of 
speech. ‘Technical training consists in the development of certain 
very complicated natural powers and in directing them towards 
certain artistic ends. 
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Tue final object of all art is to stimulate the imagination 
by means of suggestion of one kind or another. ‘Theoretically 
there is complete liberty in the choice of the means whereby 
suggestions are made, for in the regions of art the end is an entire 
justification of the means. But, in its means of suggestion, every 
particular form of art, besides being confined to the limits of its 
proper subject, is liable to find itself again restricted, within 
those limits, by the tricks of association of ideas. A poet, for 
instance, may be debarred from using certain words, which would 
well express his meaning, on account of their association with 
some trivial slang expression; and the former restriction may 
be illustrated by asking the question whether a painter is 
justified in producing the effect of a sunset by putting an 
electric light behind a painted translucent screen. . The answer 
is that he is entirely justified so long as he produces the effects he 
wants and does not call himself a painter while he is doing it, 
because the art of painting, as the term is usually understood, 
consists in suggesting certain things to people by covering surfaces 
with pigments and not by illuminating them from behind with 
lights. } 

The length of time occupied in the conception and execution 
of a picture or poem is not a matter of importance to those who 
derive pleasure from looking at the one or listening to the other, 
for the only thing that matters to them is the final effect produced. 
In listening to a well-sung song no one cares whether the notes 
have been learnt by being hammered out on the piano or by an 
unexampled exhibition of sight-reading: no one, that is to say, 
except the next-door neighbours and the singer himself, who is 
bound to recognize as time goes on that musical facility of all 
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kinds has a definite economic value, in that he may have to spend 
much time in getting effects which others can get much more 
quickly. 

To return, however, to the question of the painter and the 
electric light: a somewhat similar question which arises in the 
art of singing is concerned with the amount of facial expression 
and gesture which is allowable. The art of singing pure and 
simple can perhaps best be judged when it takes place in the dark. 
In these circumstances all the effects must be produced by the aid 
of sound alone. ‘The extent to which the attention is distracted 
by sight impressions is, I think, greater than most people suppose. 
Certain faults of technique, faults entirely independent of the 
difficulties of recording, are much more obvious when listening 
to a record than when listening to the same singer singing the song 
under ordinary conditions. ‘The praises of the gramophone have 
been, between the interested and disinterested, fairly exhaustively 
sung, but I do not think it has been sufficiently noticed that it 
sets us free from the tiresome mannerisms and affectations of 
some singers. ‘I'he gramophone, like ‘ wireless ’, acts as an effective 
filter against all tricks of style that are not purely vocal. It is for 
this reason that many an excellent ‘turn’ on the music-hall stage 
would be entirely ineffective as a record or on the wireless. 

The answer to the question is simple enough if there is kept 
in mind the obvious fact that singing is essentially an art concerned 
with sound. For then we see that enough facial expression and 
gesture is allowable (since people cannot be expected not to look 
at a singer) to prevent any sense of incongruity. Certain facial 
expressions, to go no farther, are so inseparably connected in the 
mind with certain sentiments that the statement of these with an 
unmoved countenance is bound to look absurd.? Also, going 
a little farther, when audiences are not very quick at noticing 
vocal subtleties, it may be argued that it is legitimate to direct 
their attention to what they ought to hear by means of hints 


1 Even the dark is no cure for the inveterate visualizer, for part of his 
attention is concerned with what he imagines the singer to be doing. 
2 A device used with much success by certain comedians. 
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addressed to the visual sense. ‘This is the explanation of the 
immense and deserved success of an artist such as Yvette Guilbert. 

The psychologist divides people into classes according to certain 
peculiarities of their mental operations. ‘The ‘ visualizers’ tend to 
remember incidents by visual means, and words by visual signs ; 
when sounds and sights claim their attention at the same time the 
sights usually win. ‘The majority of people belong to this psycho- 
logical type, and so do many people with highly developed musical 
abilities. ‘Travellers by motor-car must often have noticed how 
difficult it is to get from a passer-by an answer to a question of 
the kind ‘Is this right for such-and-such a place?’. Various theories 
may be invented to account for this difficulty, and it may of course 
be due to a combination of causes, but if the attention of the 
oncoming pedestrian is attracted by a preliminary waving of the 
hand, if he is prepared in some way for the fact that he is going 
to be spoken to, an answer, positive or negative but intelligible, 
can almost always be obtained. When people have a sentence 
thrown at them without any preliminary warning it is often over 
before the attention is switched on to the auditory sense. 

Many subtle points in good singing may be lost in a similar way. 
In the interests of brevity the point can best be made in the form 
of a geometrical enunciation. ‘If there be two singers of equal 
height and weight and of equal vocal powers, but the face of one is 
more expressive than the face of the other, then the art of the 
one who has the more expressive face will make a more immediate 
appeal to the normally constituted audience than the art of the 
other.’ But it by no means follows that he is necessarily a better 
singer than the other, for, strictly speaking, the term singing 
should be reserved for the art of producing certain effects by 
the aid of the voice alone, expression and gesture going no further 
than making sure that the attention of the listener is not distracted 
from the world of sound. ‘To those that have ears to hear the 
voice should be able to tell its own tale without the aid of other 
forms of acting.! 


* These remarks obviously do not apply to opera, where an appeal is purposely 
made to both senses at the same time. 
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There is another point in connexion with facial expression, 
apart from its effect on the visual sense, which has to be con- 
sidered. ‘The muscular contractions which produce certain 
expressions are liable to produce also certain changes in the 
quality of the sound of the voice. When the lips are retracted 
in a smile, the size and shape of the opening of the chief resonator 
is altered. ‘This, for definite physical reasons, affects the quality 
of the sound, Any one may convince himself of this alteration of 
quality without bothering about physical causes. It is true that 
the same vocal effects may be obtained without smiling, but as 
a rule there is nothing to be gained by this, because a smile is the 
natural accompaniment of the expression of certain sentiments. 
On occasions such as this, it must be very clearly kept in mind 
that it is the business of art to suggest things and not necessarily 
to do them, for a very decided smile combined with the open jaw 
necessary for good ‘ production’ is liable to become an idiotic 
grin or a snarl. 

Instructions are sometimes printed about the number of teeth 
which should be shown when singing a particular vowel. A 
moment’s consideration of the great variety in the length of the 
lips and the shape of the jaw in different individuals will show 
how useless such instructions are. Moreover, they are liable to 
produce that terrible fixed ‘ vocal grin’ with which some singers 
are afflicted. Operatic singers are not so liable to this malady on 
account of the varying expressions which they are obliged to use 
in the course of their acting. A somewhat similar expression is 
sometimes the result of the mistake which some people make in 
supposing that they are opening their jaws when really they are 
only retracting their lips. Any tendency towards grimacing should 
be checked by practising occasionally in front of a mirror, or by 
using the even more effective mirror of the criticism of a candid 
friend, for one gets used to one’s own face and its tricks. 

It is worth while mentioning here that there are two classes of 
critics to whom the singer should listen with great attention: those 
who know nothing at all about singing—their interest is genuine 
and their criticism sincere—and the small class who know a great 
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deal about it. There is, however, a large intermediate class of 
semi- or demi-semi-instructed people who are fond of airing 
opinions based upon some badly assimilated instructions they 
have received in the course of ‘ a few lessons ’ or from some random 
reading. Such criticism may be safely neglected when it is 
adverse and should be received with the gravest suspicion when 
it is complimentary. 

Common custom is almost entirely antagonistic to gesture with 
the hands or body on the part of the concert singer. In opera 
and at the music-hall it is always used of course, and it is also used 
by those who adopt a form of art known as character singing. 
This latter bears much the same relation to opera that reciting 
does to acting, and it runs the same terrible risk of being quite 
insupportable unless it is perfectly done. But it must be admitted 
that the comic-song singer with a sufficiently reddened nose and 
a staggering gait is tolerated by a music-hall audience in spite of 
the fact that his song has neither wit nor humour and his singing 
neither tune nor art. It is possible that for the simple-minded 
in search of recreation the obvious outward and visible signs of 
a state which is traditionally supposed to be amusing are sufficient 
to distract their attention from the fact that they are listening 
to a very bad performance; or it may be that the spot of red 
mesmerizes them as a chalk line is said to mesmerize the domestic 
fowl. 

The majority of English-speaking people make very little use 
of gesture in conversation, even in moments of animation or 
emotion, so that anything but the smallest movement appears out 
of place in the formality of concert singing. Gestures in the 
playing of other instruments are, or should be, the outcome of 
their especial technique. ‘This perhaps is one reason why move- 
ments of the head appear quite natural during singing. In any 
case slight movements of the head on the shoulders tend to prevent 
a stiff formal setting of the neck which is liable to interfere with 
easy ‘ production’, quite apart from any considerations of inter- 
pretation. But this does not include the rhythmical swaying of 
the whole body from left to right which is employed by some 
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singers who, combining a laudable sense of fair dealing with an 
unfortunate ignorance of the fact that sound waves spread out 
in spheres, are determined that all the audience shall get an equal 
share of any pleasure which is to be had. The habit which some 
singers have of rising on the toes as they take a high note does not 
assist the audience to understand either the words or the music ; 
it may, owing to wrong association of ideas, assist in the taking 
of the note, but it is a habit which, like all others that consist of 
unnecessary movements, should be cured. 

On very rare occasions a very small amount of gesture other 
than movement of the head is perhaps allowable, and it may be 
very effective, but most singers might with advantage leave 
severely alone such questionable aids to vocal interpretation. 
Unless they are done with extreme skill they are likely to produce 
that feeling of embarrassment which is always experienced by an 
audience in looking at something that does not ‘ come off’. 

In criticisms of one art there are often to be found useful hints 
for the practice of another. The following quotation is from 
a criticism of the work of Turner!: ‘ It would be idle to suggest 
that his influence was invariably for good, but that it was not 
was none of his fault. ‘There have always been, and there always 
will be, young artists who believe themselves capable of matching 
the results of mature experience without any of the training 
which has made the master.’ I had often been puzzled by the 
fact that beginners easily catch the mannerisms and entirely 
fail to copy the virtues of a great singer whom they admire, till 
some one pointed out what should have been obvious: that 
the virtues can only be copied by the aid of hard work and experi- 
ence, whereas the mannerisms as a rule present no such difficulty. 
Now we forgive the mannerisms of the great for various reasons. 
A character without defect is too aloof for our sympathy. We like 
to dwell occasionally on the little weaknesses of our heroes because 
it makes us feel that we have something at all events in common 
with them. But the copied mannerism when not done with a 


1 C. E. Hughes, Early English Water-colour. 
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conscious intention of mimicry is merely an affectation, and 
affectations are almost always extremely irritating. It is by this 
means that the worst traditions of professional singing are per- 
petuated. As an instance we may take the exaggerated indication 
of ‘appui’ so noticeable in Caruso’s singing towards the end 
of his career. At the end of a fortissimo passage ending in a vowel 
—in Caruso’s later singing most of the passages were fortis- 
simo, and most Italian phrases end in a vowel—the maintenance 
of the pressure in the lungs, until the note is stopped suddenly 
by the drawing apart of the vocal cords, inevitably causes a little 
click or cough. In itself this is a necessary, though perhaps 
rather unfortunate, result of the virtue of sustaining the note to 
the end without diminuendo. The loudness of it is proportional 
to the loudness of the note preceding it. But how often one 
hears a fortissimo cough at the end of a mezzo-forte note. ‘This, 
of course, is a mere affectation. Unfortunately it often succeeds 
in its object of proving to a semi-instructed audience that they 
have before them a real trained singer and no mere amateur. 
Those who know nothing of vocal technique, however, as well as 
those who know a great deal, are not taken in by this. For them 
a badly attacked, ill-sustained, and untrue note is not redeemed 
by its dying gasp. 

The style of a great singer can certainly be copied, but among 
the indispensable conditions of successful imitation is steady work 
preceded by the intelligent analysis which enables one to distin- 
guish between the realities and essentials of a style and its accidents 
and mannerisms. 

At the altar of art, as elsewhere, ‘ intelligent work is the only 
acceptable sacrifice’. 
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